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Helpmeet, “ FRANKIE DEAR, SHALL I READ TO YOU WHILE YOU DO THAT?” 








CRICKET AS SHE IS REPORTED. 

Tuar’s right, kick me, and I beg 
yours, was the order of things at Clacton 
yesterday as the crowd surged through 
the clickers to watch the match played 
between 17 of the district and a bag 
of nuts brought down by Artie Maclean 
(who ought never to play again in a Test 


Match) of Rutland. Special interest was | 


attached to the game as his side included 
Douglas Cairns, the wiggly-wizard or 
disappearing-man king. 

Artie called bird and looked chirpy; 
so sauntered seventeen out to a wicket 
that looked a bit Marre Lioyp, but really 
was a veritable pride of Pont Street. 


Followed Charles Burge and Tenent, the | 


latter taking a nice four-pennorth off the 
first ball, a sea serpent on the legs. 
However, on trying to repeat the stroke, 
up went the black flag at the other end, 
only to be hauled down a minute later, 


| as apparently the ball had been played. 





“T never said——” but that’s another 
story. Anyhow, the next ball caused the 
death rattle ; a sort of ball that shrieks, 
turns, apologises, and then gently fells 
the middle ash! In ambled Alfredo, 
but, after a deep dive at the first, came 
up again at the Pavilion steps. The 
next of the side made the score mount 
up like the 2d.’s in a taxi, and it looked 
like a case of all Gay and Martin for 


the Shrimpers; but with 372 for 5 
on the blinds Artie called the cows 
home. 

The local innings reminded me of a 
funeral, and several willows were weep- 
ing ; Cairns wasn’t, but then he had the 
job; and Walter Barley, at the other 





end, looked like a man who had the key | 


of the hutch in his pocket. 

With the exception of Grunt, the home 
| skipper, none of the side did anything 
jto put on clean flannels about. That 
Grunt hit some pretty how-do’s, and 
everybody was sorry when he was sent 
home by a creeper. 

It should be mentioned that Lawson 
was unable to field, as in opening a 
telegram he slightly strained his heart. 

Taken as a whole the game was a 
pretty tidy regatta. Everybody was 
pleased, and the folk had something to 
tell Auntie of. Met a chap afterwards in 
the guard’s van; said he to me, “ They 
could play and we couldn’t, and that’s 
the diff.” 





“The steamer Letty arrived on Thursday last 
with a salvage cargo from the steamer Slavonia, 
which included 34 bales of domestics.” 

Journal of Commerce. 
Just the cargo you would expect on the 
Slavonia. (We don’t mind saying this 
sort of thing now that London is so 
empty). 











Judging by Appearances. 


“Then the engine left the metals and swung 
completely round. Then there was an explo- 
sion, and the passengers knew that a scrious 

- a 
accident had taken place.” — Manchester 
Courier. 





The Journalistic Touch. 

“By a strange coincidence the residence of 
this clergyman stands on the exact site of the 
house in which for many years lived the noto- 
rious Charles Peace.”—.Shefield Daily Tele- 
graph, 





“ With 29 up Hornby played rather easily at 
a slow ball from Trott, which broke back and 
bowled him after being joined by Tyldesley.” 

Lancashire Daily Post. 
If it broke back and then waited for 
TYLDEsLEY, it must have been a very 
slow ball. 

Spinster Lady (anxious about the health 
of a pet dog which is out in the garden). 
“What is the darling doing, Jane?” 

Jane. “He's eating a little grass, 
Miss.” [Interval of three minutes. 

Spinster Lady (presently). “ And what 
is he doing now, Jane?” 

Jane. “Still grazing, Miss.” 


From an advertisement in The Garden: 


“ )——'s Flat Fanshaped Broom. Designed 
especially for the lawns of the Nobility.” 


As a last resort the Duke of Norru- 
UMBERLAND may have to sell his broom. 
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THE NEW FOLKS AT HOME. 
London (ng.). 

Dear Sapte,—You must have been 
thinking hard things about poor little 
me for not writing before, but L’ve been 
too busy to breathe, almost, tearing 
around and sight-seeing; so you must 
overlook it this time, and I will be good 
in future. We’re located here at present, 
me and Pop and Cy, that is. The hotel 
is a one-horse shack in some ways and 
only about six floors up, but, as Pop 
says, it hasn’t burnt down yet, which is 
something to be thankful for, and if 
nothing happens we may finish the 
vacation here. 

Sadie, you must make the trip next 
year. It’s simply great, and I haven't 
heen disappointed yet. ‘The place is full 
of Britishers and they’re just like what 
you read about in the magazines—stupid 
and homely-looking (the women I mean), 
und so polite. Only yesterday I boarded 
a car on Fleet Street—it’s one of the 
main roads here—in a rush-hour, and 
the conduetor said, Thank you,” when 
I paid him! Store-keepers just the same, 
too. And everybody speaks with such a 
funny accent, you wouldn't believe ; but 
L can understand them pretty well now, 
and get on O.K. 

Some of the side-shows here are worth 
the passage money to see, and you'd be | 
tickled to death if you could come 
rubbering with us. Right here, about a 
couple of blocks from the Parliament, 
there’s one of the cutest abbeys | ever 
clapped eyes on, with the queerest old- 
time fixings and things that you can 
imagine. 1 could have spent a whole 
forenoon there, almost, [ was so stuck 
on it; but we're pressed for time and | 
Pop’s schedule doesn’t allow for much. 
l’m sending you a postal by this mail, 
so you can see for yourself what it’s like. 

You would laugh, Sadie! Cy came 
rushing in just before lunch as mad as 
a wet hen! He went into one of these | 
Strand saloons and asked the bar-tender 
(they are females here) if she could | 
shake a cocktail, and she said, certainly 
she could; so Cy called for a Highball, 
and the woman gave him gin-and-some- | 
thing and charged him eighteen cents | 
for it, and then the man next to Cy told | 
him the right price was twelve cents for | 
a gin and bitters. Well, Cy got mad | 
and seratched up the dust and claimed ! 
that it was not a fair deal, and the girl! 
said, yes it was, the lemon-peel made 
the difference; so Cy asked her if she 
thought he’d got bats in his belfry ? 
and she said the interpreter was out 
having his dinner, but she’d try to 
understand if hed speak slower! Pop 
cracked his sides almost when he heard 
about it. 

We went to a swell crush at a country 








le ‘ 
Saddlebags ? 
jan 





house last week and I enjoyed myself 


considerable, but [ wish Pop had not 
offered to buy the place, because 1 
warned him not to, and the man it 
belonged to turned as cold as a clam, 
and dropped the glass out of his eye, 
and said he could not entertain the 
proposition for an instant. But that’s 
Pop all the time! spot cash and clear 
the deal! This one did not pan out, 
and Pop was side-tracked for once. 
Well, I met a terrible good-looking man 
there, and he brought me some straw- 
berries and fal-lals, and we had a good 
time munching. He’s called The 
O’Stickjaugh (though it’s pronounced 
quite different), and you mustn't call 
him Mister, or My Lord, or anything 
like that, and he’s head of the whole 
push, and all the other O’S.’s don’t 
amount to shucks when’ this one is 
around. He told me that England is 
played out and that only the Kelts are 
any use. It appears his clan is Keltic, 
so | asked him why he didn’t stay 
up in his hills and make homespun and 
haddocks, and he seemed a bit rattled, 
and said I couldn’t be expected to under- 
stand these things all at once. Then 
there was another man, ‘in Englishman 
this time: he came and sat down and 
said that if | wanted anything he would 
tell somebody to get it for me! I looked 
at Cy (he was running around like a 
dog at a fair) and told the man I did 
not believe in slave labour, and why 


did he look so miserable, anyway? Was 
jit money or an entanglement? Well, 


he just polished his glass and said he 
was worried to death about his golf, 
because he had gone clean off his form 
and could not understand the reason, by 
Jove !—Land’s sake ! 

Oh, Sadie, do you remember the 
Well, L ran across old 
Saddlebag at a picture gallery 
and he looked as though he had dropped 
a nickel down .a grating, so I Jet him 
take -me to lunch. He told me Mrs. 
Saddlebag had divorced him on account 
of his wearing spectacles and looking 
mean in conseqtrence, He pleaded 
myopia (1’m not sure about the spelling) 


lat the trial, but the judge said he was 


not ging to let any technical point 
interfere with justice; so they jarred 
loose, and the old man got his walking- 
papers, and Mrs. Saddlebag has gone 
in for jigsaws. I thought you would 
like to know. 

There was a railway accident here a 
little time ago, a silly little thing—only 
two men killed; and the papers -are 
cracking on about it so, anybody would 
think that something had happened ! 
They have arrested a signalman or 
somebody, and are going to try him for 
manslaughter! Pop says they always 
do that over here, and that Britishers’ 
ideas are quite different from ours. I 
guess they must be! 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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I went toa polo match last week and 
Myrtle Dikkerson happened along, so 
we had a erack, and she gave me all her 
news. She’s in the worst kind of a fix 
because she’s got engaged to a con- 
tinental baron, and can’t speak a word 
of his language! It’s too bad, and I’m 
real sorry for her; but she’s got a con- 
versation book, and you know what a 
persevering girl she is. 

L must quit right now or I shall be 
late for the theater, so goodbye for the 
present. Shall see you again in the fall. 

Yours as before, Evwira. 





THE SCHOOL OF MODESTY. 

Oxy one of the critical.crieketers in 
The Daily Mail remains; and he—our 
own J.T. Ty_pestey—continues his mas- 
terly policy of self-effacement. ‘Thus :— 


LanoasHire v. Kenr. 

Lancashire were disappointing to-day, 
but the luck was against them. Every- 
one did his best, but there are times in 
a match when everything goes wrong. 
L had the good fortune to stop one or 
two nasty ones. Let us hope to-morrow 
will be kinder to us. 


Score. 
A. H. Hornby, run out ............ 3 
Makepeace, b. Carr ..............++0 2 
Tyldesley (J. 'T.), not out ......... 251 
Beem, B. Baythe ....00060..00- « 
kK. G. Macleod, b. Carr ............ v 
&e., &e. 


LANCASHIRE v. SuRREY. 

It was indeed a good thing for Lanca- 
shire that Hiren was not on the wicket, 
or who knows what might have happened 
to some of our timbers? As it was we 
did pretty well, and Mr. Mactrop’s 
innings was a marvel. So was Make- 
peace’s and Mr. Harrtey’s. We ought 
to win. 


Score. 
R. H. Spooner, e. Strudwick, b. Lees... A 
Makepeace, b. ‘Thompson bance, 
Tyldesley (J. T.), b. Lees ............... 185 
ROO RUMOR, © oisccncsesccsnessses 4 
K. G. Macleod, not out Se, 
*®. H. Hornby, run out ........ ico = 
C. R. Hartley, c. Strudwick, b. Hitch. 20 

&e., &e. 


Lancasuire v. SUSSEX. 

Owing to a variety of causes Lanca- 
shire came out to-day on top on the first 
innings. I never saw Ssarp play better: 
his timing was a treat to watch. Mr. 
Hornpy also took the Jong handle to some 
purpose. No other innings calls for 


remark. 
Score. 
R. H. Spooner, b. A. E. Rell 8 
A. C. Maclaren, b. Cox ............ 7 
Tyldesley (J. 'I’.), not out ......... 302 
Sharp, c. Smith, b. Vine............ 51 
A. H. Hornby, b. A. E. Relf ....... 31 
Makepeace, b. COR .......sceceersees 0 


&e., &e. 
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OUR VILLAGE CRICKET CLUB. 


Umpire. “I wasy’t LOOKING—DO IT AGAIN,” 








OPERATIC REALISM. 

Mr. Sankey Morre tt, the great impre- 
sario, writes to us to call attention to 
some remarks made by Mr. C#artes 
MANNERS —— of his production of 
Rienzi at the Lyric Theatre. 

Mr. MaNNers is reported as saying :— 

“T have never attempted anything on so 
grand a scale before. Gladiators, Roman 
soldiers, and diplomats will all be suitably 
arrayed. There will be five ambassadors and 
their suites in one of the scenes, and in the last 
Act the sacking of Rome will be depicted with 
realistic effects that reach the limit of safety. 
I shall have as many as 140 people on the 
stage at one time, and it will be no easy matter 
to find room for them all.” 


On this, Mr. Sankey Morrell comments 
as follows: “ Without wishing to insti- 
tute any invidious comparisons, I wish 
to point out that at my forthcoming pro- 
duction of Carmen at the Agricultural 
Hall effects will be introduced which 


have never before been seen on any! 


stage. The brigands in the Third Act 
have been imported from Catalonia at 
great expense, and their booty includes 
several dozen frozen Chinese pigs, 
twenty butts of dry ginger ale, besides 
a captive balloon and fifty strings of 
Spanish onions. In the last Act, by 


kind permission of Lord Carrtcton, 
several real Irish 
cigarettes 


bulls will be intro- 


duced; the consumed by 


Carmen and her lady friends will be of 
the Sinn Fein brand, and the smoking 
of them will be depicted with realistic 
effects which reach the limit. The 
stage crowd will include Carthaginians, 
Basques, Celto - Iberians, Troglodytes 


not merely suitably but sumptuously 
arrayed. I may add, that by way of 
testing the musical capacity of the 
governing classes I have sent invita- 
tions to every peer in the realm to attend 
the opening performance.” 





HINTS TO HIS GRACE. 

[“ Thirdly, he (Sir Edward Grey) holds that 
some owners of property could earn something 
themselves. I wish he had indicated in what 
manner ; but as he seems to be kind enough to 
consider my unpaid work more valuable to the 
public than anything I could earn, I am ab- 
solved from the necessity of considering what 
remunerative employment I could undertake at 
the age of sixty-three which would bring in a 
sufficient income to be of any appreciable assist- 
|ance to me in meeting increased taxation.” 
The Duke of Northumberland in “ The Times.’ 


Sir Epwarp Grey is silent. 
try to supply some useful suggestions. 


- 


J 


ways even by sexagenarians is beyond 
question. Nor is the age any bar to 
enterprise. Look at Count ZEppe.iy, 
well over seventy, but simply crammed 
with beans. Sixty-three is nothing. 





and Phagocytes, all of whom will be) 


Let us | 


That money is to be made in endless | 


There are, to begin with, alw.ys the 
Music Halls. If the Duke cared to try 
| his luck there he would make a for.une. 
|No need to do anything but walk on, 
'describe his income and expenditure, 
say a few terse things against the 
Government (always a popular line to 
follow in the Halls), and retire. He 
_ could, of course, if his artistic conse:ence 
demanded it, learn some small trick, 
a feat of juggling, a song, a dance, 





G 
but it would be a superfluity. Ti:e Duke 
alone would be the attraction. 


GreEAT SENSATION. 


tea Duke appears NIGHTLY. 


Victim oF BupGet on VIEW. 


Such lines as these would fill any Hall. 
There are other not less simple means 
of acquiring wealth. There must be in 
London alone, even now in August, a 
thousand hostesses who would willingly 
contribute a handsome sum for the privi- 
lege of including the Duke in their next 
dinner-party. He could not go to all, 
but he might put himself up to auction 
\for, say, thirty evenings. The only 
effect would be that his income-tax would 
| cost him more. 
| There are company promoters also 
who would be very happy to arrange for 
the Duke’s alliance—or we are greatly 
mistaken. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Lire Arruur’s Roap to KNowLence. 

(Little Arthur, aged 12; Unele John—( ‘aplain John Lambert, 
late 28th Hussars—aged 44.) 

Little Arthur. What do you think of life, Uncle John ? 

Unele John. Oh, come, I say, Arty, that’s a pretty stiff 

question. 

L. A. Is it, Unele John ? 

tell me something about it. 

you know. 

U. J. 1’m not so sure about that,old man. Lots of people 
have lived much more. If you come to think of it, 1’m not 
so very long in the tooth. Your father thinks I’m a sort of 
perpetual two-year-old—eh, what ? 

L. A. Does he, Uncle John? I’m sure that’s very unjust 
of him. 

U. J. That’s what Lalways say ; but it’s a hard world, and 
it ’s no use complaining. 

L. A. But what do you think of life, Uncle John ? 

U. J. Well, if you must know, I think it's a doosid serious 
thing, especially when the bills come in. 

L. A. BiAls, Uncle John? How do you mean ? 

U.J. Ah, you'll find out some day. It’s this way. Just 
when you think you’re going ahead like a streak of lightning 
your tailor and your bootmaker and your haberdasher and 
the man at the flower-shop send you their blessed accounts, 
and, instead of having a nice pocketful of money, you find 
you've got a bit less thin nothing. It’s cruel luck, but it’s 
no good fighting against it. I’ve done my best, but they ’ve 
always scored off me in the end. 

L. A. But you bought the things, didn’t you, Uncle John? 

U. J. Oh, I daresay I bought ’em all right; but paying 
for em ’s quite another pair of shoes, as you’ll find. If this 
mouldy Government were any good they’d pass a law 
abolishing bills for ever. I’d vote for ’em right enough if 
they ’d do that. As it is, a poor beggar never gets a chance. 
Think of the things I might have done if it hadn’t been for 
bills. ‘They’re the curse of a fellow’s life, and that’s the 
long and the short of it. 

L. A. But the other day, Uncle John, you said women 
were the curse of existence. | heard you say it, you know. 

U.J. Did you now? Well, you weren't meant to hear it, 
‘anyhow. 

L. A. But what did you mean, Uncle John ? 

U. J. Meant what I said. 

L. A. But do you think women and bills are the same 
thing? When you met Miss Hickson on Tuesday — 

U.J. Ah, you’ve just hit the difference there. I could 
meet the women every time, bless their little hearts ; butas for 
meeting a bill it’s death to me. Never could do it. Besides, 
no bill ever chucked a man--sticks to him like a leech, you 
know—but it comes to the same thing in the end, misery and 
all that. 

L. A. But vou don’t seem very miserable, Uncle John. 

U.J. Don t I, o'd man? I daresay I manage to keep a 
laugh going, you know, but in my heart I’m as desperate as 
they make ’em. Mustn’t give the showaway, though. Never 
say die. 

L. A. But then you do think life is a very serious thing, 
Uncle ? 

U. J. Serious isn't the 
gloomy - -that’s what it is. 

L. A. But I wonder what Papa meant when he said you'd 
never be brought to take a serious view of life? He said 
that to Mamma. 

U. J. Oh, he said that, did he? Well, your father doesn’t 
understand me, that’s all. He never did and he never will. 


I thought you would be able to 
You ’ve lived a good long time, 


word, my boy. It’s simply 


U. J. Like a hook, did he? I wish he ’d read my book on 
the last Newmarket Meeting. He °d understand a thing or 
two then. But what did your mother say ? 

L. A. Mamma said he mustn't be too hard on you, he must 
think how you were brought up. 

U.J. There’s an unnatural girl for you, and my own | 
sister, too. 

L. A. Oh, Uncle, you mustn't say that. She does like 
your jokes, youknow. You always make her laugh; and I’ve 
seen Papa laugh when you’ve been playing the fool. | 
U. J. Playing the what? Come, I say, old man, that’s 
hardly respectful, is it ? 

L. A. I’m sorry, Uncle John, but it was Papa who said it. 





He said that was your strong point. 
U. J. Well, it’s lucky 1’ve got one. 


L. A. Yes, Uncle, it is. 
life a serious thing ? 

U. J. Certainly ; I’ve said so before. 

L. A. Papa says the same thing, and so does Mamma, and 
so does Mabel. But you said yesterday that a chap who 
didn’t get a bit of fun out of life was no use to anybody. 
U.J. That’s right enough, too. 


Then you do advise me to consider 





any fun out of it ? 

U. J. Look at me. I manage to rub along all right. 

L. A. Ah, but you say that in your heart you're as 
desperate as they make ’em, and life’s simply gloomy. | 


L. A. But if it’s such a serious thing, how am I to get | 








don’t see—— 

U. J. I daresay you don’t, but you can keep trying. ‘Trot 
off now and have a bit of fun with Miss MacBrayne. She's 
waiting for you with the English Grammar. 





WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 

[“‘ Day after day Hyde Park is strewn with repellent bodies, the more 
objectionable because not dead. They are so thick on the grass that 
one is forced to go near them, and the sight leaves one sick for several 
hours... Their most evident marks are liquid gluttony and vicious 
exhaustion.” —Saturday Review.] 

Waar kind of man, O Saturday Review, 
Hast thou unearthed to sing thy wrath and thunder, 
That draws a smile, and then a frown or two, 
But most of all unutterable wonder ? 
J, reading with amazement, marvel much 
What kind of man possesses such a touch. 


Ts he some Pharisee of spotless worth, 
Devoutly thankful! he is not as others, 
Who, looking on these clods that foul the earth, 
Declines to see in them his fallen brothers, 
And feels his spirit outraged when he sees 
That he must breathe the selfsame air as these ? 


Or is it youth that feeds his pen with gall, 
Great youth, that sees the world with perfect clarity, 
And, never doubting, gives their due to all, 
Untainted by the vice of Christian charity ? 
Only the penetrating eye of youth 
Sees with such certainty where lies the truth. 


Or is this rage assumed? Methinks I hear 
A tender-hearted greybeard softly sighing ; 
Upon his eyelid lurks a tell-tale tear 
For this sad spindrift round about him lying ; 
Then, shamed of so much weakness, he conceals 
In these wild words the fact that he still feels. 








“Mr. M , on behalf of the parishioners, then asked Canon B—— 
to accept the presentation, which took the form of a presentation.”— 
Cape Times. 





L. A. But he said he could read you like a book. 





This saves a lot of bother. 
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MR. PUNCH’S RELIABLE GUIDE TO POPULAR HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
No. IV.—BLUMENALP, SWITZERLAND. 
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1. CorReCcT WALKING CosTUMR. 2. METHOD OF SHOWING CHAMOIS. 3. GUIDE DIRECTING CLIMBERS’ FOOTSTEPS. 
4. Merry Swiss poy yoneL.ina. 5, Tourists SEARCHING FOR EDELWEISS, 6. EVENING CONCERT ON ALPINE PASTURAGE. 
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A LINE FROM THE WILDERNESS. 

My Tuovcnurrut Frenxp,—I can never 

thank you sufficiently for the picture- 
posteard of Lynton which the postman 
brought me this morning. As I said 
| to the policeman on duty at Welling- 
ton Street to-day, “‘The next best thing 
to being on the Devon coast with Miss 
Middleton is to have her picture-post- 
card of Lynton on your mantelpiece at 
home.” He waved back a motor-bus, 
and replied briefly, “‘ You shouldn’t say 
your ‘ mantelpiece ’"—Lady Grove doesn’t 
like it.” “1 don’t like it myself,” | 
said, “but the landlord won't do any- 
thing.” 

By way of return I am sending you 
| thirteen picture-posteards of the House of 
Commons. I only wanted one, but the 
lady in the shop said it came cheaper if 
you took thirteen. I don’t believe it 
did. As far as lL can make out, it came 
elevenpence dearer. Anyhow, note the 
pigeon on the extreme right as you 
face the picture ; he is said to be Mr. 
HALpANe’s favourite. 

It is no good your trying to make me 
jealous with your tales of high diving 
and shipwrecks. 
good fun in London. Sometimes we go 
for drives, and sometimes we wander 
down by the river ; and after tea we stroll 
into the park and tell Colonial strangers 
delightful stories about gold bricks. 
We often make as much as £200 : 
night in this way. As we pocket the 
cheque we add, “ Oh, by-the-bye, do you 
know that other very funny story about 
the Spanish Prisoner? I must tell you 
that.” And if they haven’t heard it 
before it means another £100. There is 
a simplicity about our visitors which is 
very touching. 

In the evening I console myself with 
anew game, which we will play together 
when you come back (if you are not too 
proud). This is how: you open an 
A. B. C. railway guide at random, and 
choose which of the twenty-odd places 
on the two pages you will go to. Then 
the other person does the same; and 
then of course you tell him how much 
nicer your place is than his. (It doesn’t 
sound much, but neither would cricket 
if you tried to explain it in a letter.) 
You choose your place partly by the 
name, and partly by the county it’s in, 
and the distance from London and the 
number of trains a day, and so on. It 
happens sometimes that you select a jolly- 
sounding place like Bayswater, and then 
find at the last moment that there are so 
many trains to it that it can’t be in the 
Lake District after all. So you have to 
be careful. I may tell you in confidence 
that the real snip winner on the Bays- 
water page is Bealings; you can 





only get there once on Sundays. I 
should say it was on the sea, wouldn’t 





We are having just as | 


you? We could sail round Bealings 
Bluff and have tea at that little cottage 
by the coastguard station. And if you 
must do your high dive, there is a place 
halfway down Bealings Ness—— Oh, 
jolly! 

Don’t go and get wrecked on a desert 
island without me, there’s a dear. I spent 
a night on an uninhabited island once, 
|but that was before I knew you. Oh, I 
\did really—off the coast of Scotland. 
\( Tales of my Dead Past.”) But there 
lwere no goats and no axes and no 
nothing. Only me. I had a keg—I 
imean a flask of brandy, though, and a 
| rifle. And I made a footprint in the 
jsand overnight and really staggered 
back next morning at the size of it. It 
‘must have grown. But it rained a good 
deal, 1 remember, and I fell over a small 
cliff in the misty dawn, and the flask 
leaked, and I don’t know who works 
these things; I may be wrong, but it 
\didn’t seem to me to be quite entering 
|into the spirit of the adventure. 

[ saw a postman in spectacles yester- 
day for the first time-in my life; not 
that 1 ever particularly wanted to see 
jone. Why should they be so rare? This 
one was a very good specimen, [ should 





say. You never see them at Lynton, do 
you? Own up. After all, you ’ve got 


the hills and the sea, and you can’t have 
everything. 

Can you stop 
moment to listen to me ? 


the side-stroke for a 
I need your 


jadvice. You’re a young woman of tact 
and—and—well, tact, that’s the word ] 


want. 

A year ago I was asked to a wedding, 
and I resolved that—even if I was the 
only one—I would send a present to the 
bride. After a lot of thought I decided 
on an egg-boiler. These are very handy 
things, because when you have visitors 
you can say casually to them, “ By the 
way, I was just thinking of having a 
lightly boiled egg —I wonder if you 
would care to join me?” And there is 
no business of ringing up the chef. 

Well, I was out of London at the time, 
| SO I wrote to David, and told him that 
he was to buy and dispatch a wedding 
present for me. I said that I didn’t 
want to spend more than a million 
pounds, and that there was no need to 
spend less; that in fact I had fixed upon 
a million pounds as the sum I could 
afford, and that he could please himself 
what he chose, but that I had rather 
thought of egg-boilers. 

By a curious chance David knew a 
man whose one idea in life was to make 
egg-boilers by the thousand for the 
people in shops who try to sellthem. As 
an old friend of David’s this man was 
prepared to let him have a boiler upon 
wholesale and incredible terms. Fora 
million pounds he would sell lim a work 





of art for which the ordinary retail 





| sifters. 





jeweller would charge no less than five 
million. How did that strike him ? 

It struck David so forcibly that he 
planked down the million, placed my 
card in the place where the methylated 
spirit goes, and forwarded it to the lady. 
Several days later, of course, I received 
a grateful letter from her, and some 
days after that I wrote David a similar 


one. ‘There you would say the story 
should end; but it doesn’t. For | 


have just received an invitation to the 
double wedding of the lady’s two sisters; 
and the thing that worries me now is— 
what on earth can I give them? 

You do see why, don’t you? It has 
either got to be egg-boilers again or it 
hasn't. Ifit hasn’t, then it must be sugar- 
sifters, and David doesn’t know anybody 
who sells sugar-sifters. I still can’t afford 
more than a million pounds; but this 
time it will only look like a million, and 
Edith and Daisy will be sure to notice 
the difference. I never saw the egg- 
boiler, but from all accounts it was in 
solid gold throughout, with, perched on 
top, an emblematic hen, cut out of some 
still more precious metal — radium 
perhaps. What will they think, to have 
plated sifters palmed off on them? 
When Molly was the youngest! 

tut if we go in for egg - boilers 
again, won't the family think it 
rather funny? It doesn’t show much 
originality ; the mind appears to work 
ina groove. They may even fancy that 
| have a kink somewhere. I see them 
introducing me to the company—the 
tapped forehead, and the warning 
whisper, “Ahem! egg-boilers.” 

Now then, give me your advice, and 
then go on swimming again. It’s 
David’s fault.for being so grasping. 
You see that, of course. So 1 suggest 
that he should simply give his whole 
mind for the next month to the problem 
of finding a man who makes sugar- 
That he should then follow him 
to Brighton, push him off the pier, and 
rescue him . and so up to the ware- 
house together. 

But still more, of course, you see that 
in the beginning it arose from my 
being out of London. That is what I 
am trying to bring home to you. Poor 
girl, stuck miserably on the Devon 
coast—what trouble you may be laying 
up for yourself! A 


« the ithe 








The Daily Mail is giving prominent 
announcement in its columns to the fact 
that it has issued a book that “ will not 
sell.” It asks 

“Can any one explain to us why it is that 
The Daily Mail has only sold 32,000 copies of 
this volume ?” 

Our opinion is that this beggarly result 
is due to nothing but lack of advertise- 
inent. 
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AWFUL WARNING TO LADIES INVESTING IN NEW BATHING CONFECTIONS! 








THE CHANCELLOR OF THE FUTURE. 

The long sittings in the House of Commons leads The Mail to antici- 
pate a new kind of Cabinet Minister—-one chosen first of all for his 
physical endurance. ] 

Nor his to lead a rapt, submissive retinue, 

Not his to hear his lavish praises sung, 
Not his to catch a whispered “ Sir, we’ve met in you 
The leader sought—ambitious, brave and young.” 

For him no hall where gather, simple witted, 

The slaves whose fierce devotion naught can quench : 

Such things he never knew who late has quitted 

The utmost private bench. 


And mum in hall, no man than he was mummer 
When duty bade him haunt the House he hated ; 
The Lobby, too, he dodged. Of no new-comer 
Is knowledge less, are fewer yarns related. 
Yet they who know their Repaonps (Jonny and Witte R.) 
Their Batrour, Grorce, and Grey, their mem'ries hunt, 
Wondering why his face too is not familiar 
Whose place is now in front. 
They whisper queries ; watch the abject terror 
With which his earliest question he surveys ; 
They see him rise, and note the childish error 
Which marks how small his lore of City ways .... 
Then one explains : “ He can’t keep hearers captive, 
Nor keep accounts, and yet, the truth to break, 
There’s none to present needs who’s more adaptive, 
For he can keep awake.” 





“ Here a splendid dinner was in waiting, and ceremony being brushed 
aside, everyone soon put hunger into the arena of forgetfulness.” — 
dallymena Observer. 
‘Other things were put into the arena too, no doubt. 


a 








THE GILDED INVASION. 

We hear that Mr. Volney Sprague, who recently crossed the 
Atlantic with a number of other prominent New Yorkers, has 
converted Wharfedale, where he rents the largest grouse moors 
in Yorkshire, into a perfect paradise. The once unsightly 
ruin of Bolton Abbey has been transformed into a magnificent 
mansion of sixty storeys high, the top ten storeys heing 
apportioned to the army of 500 beaters who accompany Mr. 
Sprague on the moors. Mr. Harry Payne Warryey, it will be 
remembered, employs only 100 men in this capacity, and they 
are obliged to find theirown lodging. Mr. Sprague’s beaters, 
on the other hand, have permanent quarters in the sky- 
scraping chateau of their munificent employer. Their wives 
are each presented weekly with a new pearl necklace and a 
Gainsborough hat, and their children are educated free at 
Eton and Roedean. 

At the unanimous request of all the inhabitants this 
beautiful tract of country has now been renamed New 
Yorkshire, and (if the consent of a famous Soap king can be 
obtained) the Wharfe will be recliristened the New Hudson. 

Mr. Volney Sprague, whose wife is a daughter of the Egg 
king, Mr. Columbus Harridan, travelled from London to Leeds 
yesterday in a special bomb-proof, fluorescent, platinoid Pull- 
man car. During the journey Mrs. Sprague wore in rapid 
succession the tiaras of Semiramis, Cieopatra, MEssALINA 
and Queen Exizapera, which form an insignificant portion 
of her personal jewellery, and her guests were regaled with 
choice chansons by Madame Mexpa and Signor Carvso, 
accompanied by M. Paverewsk1. The cost of this railway 
concert alone is estimated at £100,000. The company 
also included Mr. Larry Pottinger, the Lard emperor; 
Mr. Ira D. Joram, the Tripe Tsar, and Mrs. Stanleyette 
Bangs, only daughter of Mr. Agrippa Bangs, the Onion 
archduke. 
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Officer of the Day. “ AxY ComPpLatyts ?” 
Corporal, “Yes, Sir. Pease, Sir, THERE 'S TWO TEETOTALERS IN THIS TENT, AN’ AS THE 
HAD TO BREAK!” 
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RE ’S NOTHING TO DRINK BUT BEER, THEY ’VE 
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LONG-SHORE NOTES. 

Iv an article on “ Little Creatures of 
the Seashore” in The Daily Mail of 
August 19, Mr. W. Beacn Tuomas states 
; that “the whelk is an easy and most 
| «musing animal to observe.” . Personally, 
we have never had the good fortune to 
catch this British univalve in one of his 
lighter and more frivolous moods, having 
generally seen him and his brother Gas- 
teropod, the periwinkle or wilk, depressed 
by their humiliating situation on a 
barrow, and awaiting pin-pricks up a 
side-street.. We therefore refrained from 
pursuing his acquaintance. But with 
au title like Buecinum undatum, fami- 
liarised in North Britain by the pet 
name of “ Buckie,” no doubt he has his 
liumorous points, not the least being a 
proboscis capable of boring through 
other molluscs’ shells and devouring the 
astonished inmates. 

Among the other entertainers who are 
enjoying a successful season this year 
around our coasts, we may mention the 
large influx of sharks, reported by the 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FO! 
HEARTLESS HOMES. 
‘Tue ENGLISHMAN. 


I was playing golf the day 

That the Germans landed. 
All our troops had run away ; 

All our ships were stranded ; 
And the thought of England’s shame 
Altogether spoilt my game. 


AUNT. 


Aunt, a most delightful soul, 

But with little self-control, 

Grew unconscionably waxy 

When run over by a taxi. 

She could not have made more fuss 
Had it been a motor-bus. 


Farner. 


During dinner at the Ritz 

Father kept on having fits, 
And, which made my sorrow 
I was left to tip the waiter. 


greater, 








local papers as having quite a vogue. 
While absolutely innocent of man-slay- 
ing intent, they are responsible for de- 
lightful little interludes of sawve-qui- 
peut in mixed bathing circles. 

The jelly-fish also are on their mettle, 
especially in the Solent and along the 
Yorkshire littoral, doubtless in the latter 
case with the idea of titillating an 
aquatic Cabinet Minister like Mr. Samvet. 

The blennies and gobies are appeal- 
ing this summer, as usual, to a more 
juvenile clientéle, and rely chiefly on 
their absurd appellations for their draw- 
ing power. 

Among the more recent fauna of the 
sea-shore we cannot refrain from noticing 
the remarkable outbreak of ‘ Gems,” 
“Cadets,” and other sea-pierrots. They 
are to be found on the front at all states 
of the tide, and occasionally their wheezes 
and antics will beguile the wandering 
naturalist into a laugh. Children and 
unsophisticated observers are, at any 
rate, delighted with such finds, which, 
on the whole, quite deserve to rank with 
whelks as fun-makers of the sea-side. 
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AS PER AGREEMENT. 


Mr. Birrett (Usher). “THE HEADMASTER AWARDS YOU THIS PRIZE, 


CONDUCT.” 


Master Repuonp. “YES! I KNEW HE’D HAVE TO GIVE IT ME.” 


iW 


Dd, 1909. 









MY BOY, FOR EXEMPLARY 
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House of Commons, Monday, August 16. 
-——At three o’clock this afternoon wild 
hope for a moment flushed the weary 
breasts of Members. As usual, Speaker 
took Chair at a quarter to three. Five 
minutes sufficed for devotions ; then came 
Questions. Only twenty on paper. Sure 
sign of failing energy. Of the score, 
only half-a-dozen put and answered. 
Then fell awesome pause. SPEAKER sat 
motionless in canopied Chair. The few 
Members present moved restlessly, here 
and there exchanging whispered obser- 
vations. 

What had happened? What was 
coming to pass? Was it possible that 


before one of the Prewier’s colleagues 
im the Cabinet could say, “ ’Enery 
Asouira ?” 

_ Keen eyes noted a matter, small in 
itself, but fruitful of suggestion. The 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMS was wearing a pair of 





end of tether had been reached, limit of | 
endurance overpast? Was the Session | 
crumbling to pieces? Would it be all over | 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 





LEGISLATION 


THERE ARE OTHERS BESIDES THE LANDOWNERS OI 


BY PYJAMA. 


THE COUNTRY WHO ARE 


snow-white kid gloves—a size too large, 
for convenience in heated weather. In 
criminal courts, when no cases are set 
down for trial, Judge is presented with 
white kid gloves. Was there point of 
analogy? Did the Srrcrayr-at-ARrMs’s 
unusual garniture import absence of 
material for work and therefore prompt 
dispersal ? 

As these matters were pondered, mes- 
senger hurriedly approached SercEeant- 
aT-ArmMs and whispered in his ear. 
The gallant ex-Guardsman, of whom 
few to-day think as having served with 





his Colours in~ the Crimea, lightly 
loosening sword in scabbard, rose, 


marched to door opening on Lobby, and 
stood on guard. Afar off sounded the 
ghostly cry, “ Biack Rop!” SereGeant- 
_At-Arms closed and barred oaken door. 

| Straightway was mystery fathomed. 
| Brack Rop was coming with message 
bidding the Commons attend in other 
| House to hear Royal Assent given by 
‘Commission to certain Bills. We were 











MADE TO 
(Mr. Winston Churchill was supposed to have been discovered on the Treasury Bench in pink pyjamas.) 





| 











| challenge division. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


“sir up” BY THE BupDGeT. 


simply waiting for the messenger. That 
was all. As the Speaker passed out in 
obedience to the summons, blank dis- 
appointment reigned in bosoms of late 
lighted by flash of hope. 

Business done.—-SEELY moved second 
reading of South Africa Union Bill in 
speech that distinctly raises growing 
reputation. Some show of opposition. 
Lupton loves not the Bill, nor Bytes of 
Bradford either. They do not, however, 
Read a second time 
nemine contradicente. 

House of Lords.—Here is played a 
comedy almost divine in the superbness 
of its anachronism. The few privileged 
to look on see a brilliant patch of Plan- 
tagenet times pinned on to plain grey 
skirt of Twentieth century. 

Biack Rop has achieved his errand ; 
has escorted Speaker and half-a-dozen 
Members representing the Commons to 
Bar of Lords. The Speaker more or less 
humbly stands there ; Serceant-at-ARMS 
on his left, Brack Rop on his right, 
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behind the Chaplain, distinguished amid 
a scanty group of Members. On the 
Woolsack, robed in scarlet gowns slashed 
with ermine, crowned with black cocked 
hats, are seated three figures which at 
first sight look like relics of Mrs. 
Jarley's famed waxworks. They are in 
truth the Lords Commissioners appointed 
to give royal assent to long catalogue of 
Bills. 

The wigged-and-gowned Reading 
Clerk presently standing halfway down 
the Table proclaims their individuality. 

‘Our most dear cousin and councillor, 


Ropert Turesuie, Lord Loresury,” he 
recites, bending low till almost his 


abashed forehead touches the unsympa- 
thetic floor. 

The cloaked figure in the centre, rais- 
ing three-cornered hat, reveals plump 
pleased countenance of Lorp CHancettor. 

“Our most dear cousin and councillor, 
Lord Attuorp,” continues the Reading 
Clerk, with another convulsive movement 
threatening to dislocate his spine. 

Figure to left uplifting three-cornered 
hat, we look wpon the fair young counte- 
nance of “ Boppy SPeNcER, whose 
memory is kept green in the House of 
Commons he long adorned. 

“ Our most dear cousin and councillor 
Lord Denman.” 

Another creak in back of tall gowned 
Clerk : a hat is lifted by another of the 
trio on the Woolsack, and behold! the 
martial visage of the Captain of the 
Honourable Corps of Gentlemen - at - 
Arms. 

Not a single Peer grac-s with his 
presence the waste of Opposition benches. 
On Ministerial Front Bench, all alone, 
picture of heavenly resignation, sits 
Viscount Worvernameron, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. By his devotional 
figure rests on the bench an ordinary 
modern top hat which, designedly or by 
accident, lends sardonic touch of realism 
to picturesque scene. From bench be- 
hind, otherwise sole representative of 
our old nobility, Lord Biyrne looks on. 
thinks regretfully of how Jony 
Manners would have framed his immor- 
tal verse had he been inspired to write 
it on this fateful occasion :— 


One 


Let Laws and Learning front the keen-edyed 

scythe ; 

But spare, O spare, our James, first Baron 

Blythe. 

Commission duly proclaimed, Read- 
ing Clerk safely assumes perpendicular. 
Chief Clerk leaves his chair and stands 
midway at Table in line with colleague 
on t’other side. The Member ror Sark 
is inclined to delight the more in this 
gentleman’s part of the performance. It 
was brief, and to certain extent mono- 
tonous. But you should have seen and 
heard ! 

He got his cue when Reading Clerk 


fend 


recited titles of Bills for which royal 














“The gallant ex-Guardsinan marched to the 
door and stood on guard.” 
(The Sergeant-at-Arms, H. D. Erskine, Esq., 
C.V.0.) 


assent was sought. The list was read 
with Clerks facing Woolsack, view of 
their backs icily bestowed on Speaker 
at the Bar. As each Bill was named 
the Chief Clerk, turning halfway to- 





“ Couldn’t see Fitzalan signalling on his left.” 





wards the Bar, threw over his right 
shoulder the humbly desired boon. 

“ Le roy le veult,” he said, preserving 
the Norman French in which Plantaga- 
net kings flung surly assent to pre- 
sumptuous Commons. 

Where the fine delicacy of the little 
part shone was in the sharpening of 
tone, the clipping of syllables, the less 
generous turn of head over shoulder, 
as assent was reiterated. Per contra, 
there was throughout no scamping of 
the reverential bow towards the Wool- 
sack prefacing every citation of name 
of a Bil. 

End of long catalogue reached, SPEAKER 
and Commons, making reverence to the 
Woolsack, withdrew into outer world, 
where were electric trams, taxi-cabs, a 
network of telegraph wires, and use of 
the telephone. 

Business done. — Lords, exhausted 
with their labours, adjourn till 30th inst. 

House of Commons, Thursday 8.41 a.m. 
—Just up after another all-night sitting 
with Budget Bill. Mr. Catnwett, heed- 
less of Bon Ceci, in great form. Knocked 
over groups of amendments like nine- 
pins. Once,on the question being put 
that certain words be inserted, FirzaLay, 
Horr-ing he didn’t intrude, rose to point 
of Order. Derury-CuatrmMan, adapting to 
Parliamentary exigencies historic trick 
of Netson’s, put his telescope to his blind 
eye. Couldn't see Firzatan Hore signal- 
ling on his left. 

“The question is,” he breathlessly 
said, “that these words be here added. 
Those of that opinion say ‘ Aye,’ the 
contrary ‘No.’ ‘The ‘ Ayes’ have it.” 

So motion wes carried. No use saying 
anything more about it. 

Faper illumined debate with one of 
those phrases the world would not 
willingly let die. On report of Resolu- 
tion providing for expenses of Valuation, 
he remarked that once the principle and 
machinery were established, all required 
was a turn of the screw. Jronical cheer 
from Ministerial benches. Quick as 
lightning, Faner turned on interrupters. 

“Ah!” said he, “ those cheers let the 
cat out of the bag.” 

Which was very careless of them. 

Business done. — Sitting eighteen 
hours, Committee nearly finished Part I. 
of Budget Bill dealing with Taxation of 
Land. 








“ According to the ‘World's’ informant, whose 
name has not been divulged, no foundation 
exists for the report that King Edward will 
intercede on behalf of Miss Elkins. It is re- 
presented that he has shown such hostility to 
the match that Mrs. Elkins, who is now travel- 
ling in Europe with her daughter, has omitted 
from her itinerary all places which the British 
monarch might visit during their trip abroad.” 


New York Herald. 
Even Royalty has its special trials and 
troubles. 





(Mr. J. Fitzalan Hope.) 
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GETTING IN THE FIRST WORD. 

I xnew it would happen. When I 
see a man riding on a bicycle with a 
bag of golf clubs on his back, I always 
expect the worst. When that man is 
myself, I am sure of it, and ride accord- 
ingly. Indeed, the worst had happened 
to me several times that day, but [ was 
riding so slowly at the time that nothing 
resulted save a ripple of laughter among 
the rustic population. 

But with George it was different. His 
bag was large, his brake broken and his 
speed.terrific. So I picked him out of 
the ditch at the bottom of the hill, bent 
the bicycle as straight as it would go, 
and explained to him how well I knew 
it would happen. He thanked me for 
the information and demanded a rough: 
estimate of the damage. 

“The bruise over the left eyebrow,” | 
answered, “assess at one-and-sixpence 
but against that we must set the im- 
proved appearance of the nose. Internal 
examination may reveal that the appen- 
Misae 

“T mean the damage to the bicycle,” 
he said shortly. 

“T think you are well rid of that,” I 
advised. “You will forgive me for 
saying this, but I, who have observed 
your conduct at the tiller, think that, 
excellent though you are in other re- 
spects, you are not a fit and proper 
person to be a bicycle owner.” 

“No?” he said reflectively. “ Per- 
haps [am not. That is probably the 
reason why I do not own a bicycle.” 

“Come!” I said. “It is not as bad 
as all that. Though we cannot point to 
any definite part and say, ‘Here is a 
hack, there a front wheel; here is a 
handle-bar, there a saddle,’ what remains 
is still a bicycle.” 

“Maybe,” said George; “but not 
my bicycle. Perhaps you would not 
mind taking the raw material home and 
explaining your theory to James. When 
he learns what it is, he will probably be 


| interested.” 


“So,” I said, “it is James’s bicycle, is 
it? The James whom I know is a hot- 
headed man, prone to complain. Come, 
George, we must go straight home, rout 
out this James person, and start the 
abuse. . . . It is very kind of you, but 
I think I can manage my own bicycle 
best, and it is no trouble. Perhaps you 
would not mind carrying my clubs ?” 

* . ¥ * * 

It was a tense moment when we met 
James. For ourselves, we should have 
been glad to say nothing, but we felt 
that we must monopolise the conversa- 
tion. James, on the other hand, was 
obviously bubbling over with remarks 
which he must not be allowed to make. 
So, “James,” said George sorrowfully, 
“Tam ashamed of you.” 
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Hotel Visitor. “ ARE THERE EVER ANY DEER ABOUT HERE?” : 
Gillie. “ WELL, THERE WAS YIN, BUT THE GENTLEMEN WERE AYE SHOOTIN’ AND SHOOTIN’ AT IT, 


AND I’M THINKIN’ IT LEFT THE DEESTRICT.” 








“ What,” cried James, turning 
—‘‘what does he mean? I... 

“ George is annoyed with you,” I said, 
“and I must admit that he has a right to 
be very annoyed. I like you very much, 
James, but was it not a little mean ?”’ 

“Took here . . .” James shrieked. 

“Tt isn’t right,” said George, with an 
unflinching eye fixed upon James. “* You 
know it is not right, and no amount of 
blustering on your part will carry it off. 
To leave a bicycle about in that dan- 
gerous condition was little less than 
criminal. As it happens, nothing worse 
has resulted from your carelessness than 
a broken golf-club or two (which I will 
allow you to replace at no great expense 
to yourself), a severe shock to my nerves 
(which I overlook), and irreparable 
damage to my face (which Thomas 
assesses at fifty shillings). But suppose 
something serious had happened to me, 
suppose ... ah, no! it is too horrible 
to think of ... could you ever have 
forgiven yourself ?” 

Again James started to speak, but he 
got no further than the preliminary 


to me, 
Po 


oath. “Surely you are not going to 
argue about it?” said George, with 
astonishment. “It is bad enough to 
possess such a bicycle, for that is almost 
suicide. But to leave it about in a 
prominent position, practically to invite 
me, who never did you an injury, to risk 
my neck upon it in happy ignorance . 

James, aren’t you a little ashamed ?” 

“What do you mean,” got in James 
at last, “ by smashing my bicycle?” 

“ James,” I said, * that sounds to me 
a little weak.” 

“James,” said George, “I did not 
expect you to apologise, but I did expect 
you to show a little decent feeling. Oh, 
James!” 

James appearing likely to get out of 
hand, George took my arm and turned 
‘from him. ‘ Let us leave him,” said he, 
‘placing his other hand in front of his 
‘eyes. ‘I cannot bear to think that this 
lis my real brother James.” And to 
| James as we moved off —“ You will find 
me in the billiard-room when you want 
|to ask my forgiveness. I am not angry 
i with you, James, only a little pained.”’ 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE IN A CHARIVARIA. 
NUT-SHELL. | THe new Army dirgible balloon is to 


; be called No. 2A. We are still awaiting 
A Lemixovs and epoch-making paper} the A 1. o ¢ 
was read last night at the Chandos | * 
Street Banqueting Hall to the 8S.N.P.| One result of the Imperial Defence 
(Society of Nucivorous Patriots) by Mr.| Conference is that the words of com- 
Ieustace Mines, P.S.N.P. The dangers mand in our over-séas armies are to he 
that confronted England at the moment, the same as those obtaining here, and 
he maintained, were the possibility of | Colonial non-commissioned officers will 
foreign invasion and the insufficiency of! shortly receive instructions to discard 
her home-grown corn supply. In the! the brief “ Shoulder Arms!” in favour 
face of these awful crises he proposed to! of “Shoulder Harms!” 
outline a scheme which would render * * 
the country immune from external dan- | Reading in an account of the training 
ger, and crack (as it were) the Gordian camp of Lord Roserrs’s Boys that “a 
nut at a single blow. good tie was shot off between the Natal 





His suggestions were :— delegate and a Swan Street lad,” a dear 
1. The re-affores- ——_——________ ——__—__- -—_____ - 
tation of IEngland | 
with nut-groves. 
”?. The substitu- | 
tion of nut-meal for | 
cereal foods as a | 
stuple of national 
diet. If iy 
Nut only, he ar-| #/, 
gued, was the nut} if i 
the most sustaiming, | yf 
hody-building, and yi 1) 4. 
if he might be al-| i” 
lowed to say it) ; 
nutritious of all EA, 
| known comestibles, 
but the value of| 





" 


belts of | azel-trees, 
| chestnuts, and the | 
like as a source of | j 7 
| national wealth and | Hy I) 
| prosperity was| YZ 
almost unutterable.| i 
They would consti- 
tute firstly a forest 
of refreshing shade 
for tired townsmen, 


| > Visitor. “ You pipy’y ‘Arr TKARD, « ‘THe S UP 
and, secondly, al Lhe Visitor. “You pipy’y ‘ARF FALL orkarp, Jim. ‘Tue cars Ut 


CHUCKLIN’ ABOUT IT YET.” 


cover from which — icteeietiiiyediiemnion —aaienaadiaba 


| marksmen could fire in safety at the ad-{old lady has expressed the wish to re- 
vancing foe. It was while England was place it, and thinks it marvellous that 
still England that the grand old ballad, | no one was hurt. 4 » 

Hlere we come gathering nuts and may, | ° 

was written, and one of the wisest and Sir Jonny Forrest, in his Budget 
most successful of British kings was | speech, mentioned that the human popu- 
named Cxer. To members of what he|lation of Australia now numbers nearly 
would term the Dreadnut School he could | four and a half millions. He also stated 
only say, “ ‘Try a six weeks’ course of my | that the Commonwealth has ninety mil- 











LONDON CHARIVART. [Avousr 25, 1909, 


Yes, but do the Eton masters understand 
it as Mr. Reprorp unders ‘ands it ? 
* 


* 
It is reported that when a lady asked 
Sir Hernert Tree the other day whether 
he was for or against the Censor, the 
distinguished actor replied that he had 
been reading a report of his evidence 
before the Committee and he really could 
not quite make out. 


* * 
* 


The Willesden police have issued a 
warning against counterfeit half-crowns 
and florins which are being largely cir- 
culated in the district. The spurious 
coins, it is said, are excellent imitations 
of the genuine ones. Inour opinion this 
makes the crime far more reprehensible. 


j * 
| Ata recent atlle- 
tic meeting in 
America (The Bx- 
|press tells us) the 
programme in- 
cluded a ‘“ Salome 
irace,” which is thus 
| deseribed :—-“*After 
twenty-five yards, 
fcoats go; after 
|twenty yards more, 
shorts are aban- 
doned ; and after 
another twenty-five 
yards all but the 
tights.’ We dread 
to think of the in- 
evitable further 
development of this 
idea in less puritan- 
ical countries. 
* * 











eee pon de f t] t 
‘ l 

yy some 1 L ¢ 

7 V7 severity of the re- 


cent heat wave may 
be gathered from 
the fact that dur- 
ee ———jing its course the 
Liberal Members of Parliament have 
been working “in shifts.” 

* * 


AT THE YARD AIN'T DONE 





ok 
The danger of allowing children to 
read the newspapers received startling 
proof the other day when a small child 
who had been perusing an article on 
Celestial Pork took a china pig from the 





}mantelpiece and consumed half of it 


diet, and all your cares and worries will|lion sheep. How many of these are} before being arrested in his perilous 


cease for ever.” There might come a| black is not stated; but anyhow we can- 
day when the safety of England would | not help thinking that it is footish to 
be said to lie, not, so much as of old, in  uhiah such figures. When the sheep 
her wooden walls but in her wooden | realise their enormous numerical superi- 
walnuts. In conclusion lie advocated | ority the temptation to start a revolution 
an armed nutrality and reminded his | will be almost irresistible, 

hearers of the glorious motto of their >” 





. , . . . . . ” * . P 
association, “Le nihilo fit nihilum”| Mr. Roserr Harcourt, in the course of 
(Out of nutting nothing comes). the proceedings before the Censorship 


he meeting was followed by a repast | Committee, pointed out that Gidipus Rex, 
of silkstone nuts washed down with oil| which was prohibited by Mr. Repvorp, 
of cocoa. was the subject of instruction at Eton. 





; course. e ¢ 


Mr. Dr Moreay’s new book is to con- 
tain 320,000 words, but each volume 
will bear on the back the guarantee, “It 
Never Can Happen Again.” 

* * 


“A very good test of soap,” says Zhe 
Nursing Times, “is its taste. No good 
~ ” mu: ee 

soap tastes nasty.” This sampling ol 
soaps must be one of the most trying 





duties of conscientious housewives. 
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442,077 persons entered the Zoological 
Gardens from January 1 up to the end 
of July, and it speaks well for the ex- 
cellent behaviour of the animals that no 
fewer than 442,077 persons also left the 
Gardens during the same period. 
* * 
* 


A lady's hat caught fire in Fleet Street 
one day last week owing to a lighted 
match having been thrown from the 
top of an omnibus. Fortunately a 
passer-by drew the owner’s attention to 
the fact that a conflagration was pro- 
ceeding in a far-away corner of her head- 


gear in time to prevent the entire 
edifice being destroyed. 

* * 

* 


The ereetion of the air-ship garage on 
Wormwood Scrubs is, we hear, causing 
considerable excitement among the in- 
mates of the neighbouring prison, all of 
whom take a more than ordinary interest 
in the problem of flight. 

* * 
* 

The East Preston guardians have 
sanctioned arrangements to enable the 
inmates of the workhouse to play golf 
in the grounds. It is rumoured that 
this step was taken at the instance of 
Mr. Lioyp-Grorce with a view to recon- 
ciling the Dukes to the idea of their 
future homes. 








THOUGHTS ON HEARING A BAND. 


Sinc, Muse, if so conventional a theme 

May serve to rouse you from your 
sumimer’s dream, 

By what mysterious influence a band 

The most unlikely creatures may comi- 
mand. 

Sing not of nomad Teutons who encamp 

Beneath the rays of some suburban lamp, 

Whose brazen instruments emit a sound 


As cheerless as the post they circle 
round : 

Such is not music, and the notes they 
play 


Drive not men’s cares but men them- 
selves away. 
But rather, Muse, for illustration take 
A regimental band of British make, 
And then behold a miracle achieved, 
Which nist before it 
believed ! 
The deafening drum, the penetrating 
fife, 
Awake the office boy to signs of life ; 
Observe him, as the distant sound he 
hears, 
Lay down the ruler and prick up his 
ears 5 


be seell be 


He scans the room with comprehensive 
glance, 

And in a moment, quick to seize his 
chanee, 

Slips from his stool and hies him to the 
street, 
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Tron KINneS - 
Curate (to Mrs. Budge, who has aavtanced crockery jor a local tea). “a TRUST, Mrs, Buper, 
EVERYTHING WAS RETURNED SAFELY?” 


Mrs. Budge. “ Purreckiy, Stk, EVERYTHINK —BARRING ONE SPOON AS COME BACK SHORT.” 








Propelled for once by not unwilling feet.) Produced the earliest type ef dancing 
There, mingling with the crowd. he bear, 
sweeps along, In spite of all the art he could employ, 
A joyous item in a jovous throng ; Was never followed by an office boy ! 
No thoughts arise in his official mind 
Of duties left undone and left behind : 
He marches on with spirits soaring high, 
He cares not whither and he knows not 
why. 
That is a feat by martial music wrought 








The Absent Treatment. 
| From an advertisement in The British 
VW eC kly —— | 
og: “To quickly cure sadache r stance, al 
Which — baffles and one tad i ae ee Prempro om . 
thought : }a small eup of hot tea-—or milk or water. In 
You, Muse, if you should deem it worth | from two to five minutes the headache will 
your while disappear.” 
To seek so crude a listener to beguile. 
However ravishing or sweet your strain, 
Might work on such material in vain. | who, adopting an American style, disearded the 
Orpheus himself, though credited with | supertluous and suffocating waiscoats and wore 
skill | belts instead.”—Daily Mail. 
Sufficient to make rivers flow up-hill, 
Whose melodies, as many are aware, 


reason surpasses 





“Yesterday there were thousands of men 


|} On the other hand, quite a lot of people 
! wore braces instead. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Iv India has been lucky in her Kerr Harvie, so has Egypt 
in her Haut Care. With the unerring instinct of the casual 
tourist that gifted author has detected at a glance the mis- 
chief underlying the administration of such mediocrities as 
Lord Cromer. In The White Prophet (published by Here- 
MANN in a novel and delightful form) he proves by the simple 
method of repetition that 

‘Though East be East, and West be West, 
Yet shortly the twain shall meet,” 
and by quotations from hymns of both districts, amplified by 
socialistic sermons of his own, he dismisses any diffic ulties 
which might have been sup posed to exist in the matter of 
religion. He has conceived the ideal Englishman in Charles 
Gordon Lord, an officer ready to argue at any length his 
superior’s orders, and to obey them or not as may seem good 
to his higher morality. This splendid fellow, acting as 


I was not aware that you had made any. I suppose New 
Guinea was discovered ‘before you went there. We have 
work like yours coming in every day.” Nor is it pleasant to 
be reminded, as the author very rightly does remind us, that 
Germany had taken advantage of the labour and seized the 
fairest portion of New Guinea before the British Government 
woke up and made a colony of what was left. 





“Susannah and Several Others” might serve as a generic 
title for most of Madame Atpanesi’s books. For since 
Susannah’s time Caroline and Mary and Louisa, and now 
The Invineible Amelia (Meruven) have all figured on the 


| bookstalls in the sweet simplicity of their Christian names. 


Amelia is as fresh and piquant as the rest of the sisterhood, 
and as truly feminine as the style of punctuation affected by 
her godmother. Only she should have been called the 
Incredible instead of the Invincible. I don’t believe a 
dashing young Dreadnought cruiser of her build could have 
sailed in such shallow waters and so close to the shore 
without running aground. As she resolutely declined to do 





deputy to the local prophet, and associating with a host of| any honest work, and as she had nothing a year but her wits 


good, bad, and indifferent characters, 
much to be commended for the scru-| 


to live on, it takes all her own and 
| Madame ALBANEs!I's ingenuity to supply 





pulous consistency of their goodness, | 
badness, and indifference, controls fate 
‘and the Consul-General with the few 
well-chosen words, “It cannot, must 
not, ; Thus, while soli- 


N 


yl =! 





shall not be.” 
tary but corpulent tears roll down cast- | 
iron cheeks, and “sainted” mothers | 
languish by easy 


he brings | 
himself, his love, Egypt and the world | | 
to a prosperous convalescence. If Mr. 

Cave cannot claim to be inspired, he | 
has certainly spared himself no pains. 
The complications of his plot are in- 
finite, and his reproduction of the 
Oriental atmosphere lacks none of the 
detail and subtle suggestion of the Con- 


stages, 
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‘her with enough money-making adven- 


J +5 YI : 
sR ACH | tures to keep her from starving. In 
LOW pe NERY | fact, they would ignominiously fail to 


e | 
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support her if it were not for occa- 
‘sional timely cheques, sent by her 
humdrum but useful feminine rela- 
|tives whenever her fortunes are at 
i their lowest ebb. She would be more 
|possible if she were an out-and-out 
adventuress. As it is she is too good 
| for the job, and is like a poor privateer 
that is continually running alongside 
rich merchantmen and then declining 
to board them. So she passes a fairly 
exciting but distinctly anxious exist- 
ence, in company with various moneyed 











tinental Bradshaw. Lastly, his illus- 
trator has managed to impart to at 
least one page of this wonderful book 
quite a tolerable resemblance to real life. 


THE 








Admiral Moressy's Two Admirals (Murray), “a record of 
life and service in the British Navy for a hundred years,” 
a work of exceptional interest. The two admirals of the title 
are Admiral of the Fleet Sir Fairrax Morespy, and his 
son, the author, and between them they touch all the years 
of the period which is bounded by the Victory and the 
Dreadnought. Thus there are pages which make one long 
to read Marryar all over again for the sake of being able to 
believe every word. There are yarns of the convoy of gold 
from Mexico, with officials all feathering their own nests, and 
even British captains on the make ; yarns of Chinese pirates | ; 
and of Celestial cunning ; of Japan in the days of the feudal 
Daimios, with warriors still clad in black burnished chain 
armour ; of the first British ironclad; of wrecks and wreck- 
age-looters on the coast of Ireland; of many more things, 
indeed, than I can mention. Admiral Moressy, it will be 
remembered, has already published a book on his discoveries 
in New Guinea, and some considerable amount of space in 
the present volume is given to an account of his explorations 
in the then unsurveyed waters of that part of the world. His 
achievements included the addition to the chart of many 
first-class harbours and navigable rivers, and upwards of a 
hundred islands, and the finding of a shorter route between 
Australia and China. All this i is good reading, but it is not 


is 


good to read that the Admiralty hydrographer, when he 
received the report, remarked, “Discoveries, C ‘aptain Moressy! 





IMPRESSION ABLE 


strangers whom she meets in trains 
and motor-cars and restaurants and 
the streets, always sailing under false 
jcolours, when all the while there is a certain person in 
the Temple, with a “strong, nice hand,” who is only too 
anxious to take the tiller of her life and steer her into the 
quiet haven of matrimony. But that Madame Aupayesi does 
not allow him to do till the last page of the book. 


BILL-STICKER. 





SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 
1816—1909. 
Ler the theme of loyal sérvice other pens engage ; 
Let them praise the friend of Rulers, counsellor firm and 
sage, 
Laud the art wherewith you echoed in our English tongue 
Golden voices from the ages when the world was young ; 
Be it ours in grateful homage to recall the lays 
Chanted by the good Bon Gautier in his salad days. 
Sixty years have passed since Ayroun 
crusade— 
Dicky DoyLe and Leecu and Crowauitt lending you their aid— 
Sixty years have passed since Fhairshon swore his famous 
feud, 
Since the flight of Gomersalez wondrously pursued ; 
Yet although our lives be moulded by a different rule, 
Still the cap you — fashioned fits the modern fool. 


Comrade of our “roaring forties,” in your pages still 

From the midmost fount of Jaughter may we drink our fill— 
Watch you, Rasexais’ disciple, sunshine in your eyes, 
Shooting with an aim unerring folly as it flies. 


joined your gay 


























